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For The Sunday-School Times, 


THE ANGELS’ SONG. 
“Glory to God in the highest, on Earth Peace, 
Good-Will toward Men!” 
BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 


Over the hills the moonlight lay, 
Shedding around a softer day. 


Over the valleys sweet and far, 
Glanced the rays of the eastern star. 


Folded in silence, calm and deep, 
Valley and hill were fast asleep. 


Suddenly all the stillness broke! 
Suddenly every echo woke! 


Shepherds watching their flobgks by night, 
Wondered to see a glorious light, 


Wave on wave, break out of the sky, . 
Brighter than noon when the sun is high. 


Forth from its heart of lucent fire, 
Music thrilled from a seraph choir! 


Floated down to that simple band, 
Strains sublime from the better land. 


Prophet and priest had waited long, 
For this hour of light and song! 


Dimly seen, it had held their ie 
Holy men, of the olden days,— 


Yet no prophet, nor priest, nor king, 
Heard this night God’s angels sing! 


Only the watchers on the height, 
Saw the splendor of sudden light! 


Only it fell like a sweet surprise, 
On the lowly shepherds’ lifted eyes. 


Earth lay sleeping, while angels sang! 
Earth lay sleeping, while Heaven rang! 


Never a room in the wayside inn, 
To let the Lord of Glory in! 


But stately strangers came from far,,. 
Lighting their steps, God’s lamp, a star! 


And angels bade the glad shepherds see 
Jesus, a babe on his mother’s knee! 


“Glory to God in the highest!” then, 
“Peace on earth, and good-will to men!” 


Thus they sang, on the silent night, 
Thus we sing, jn the glowing light! 


“Glory to God!” we sing to-day. 
Glory! old things are passed away. 


Room in these hearts, so dark with sin, 
To let the Lord of glory in! 


Room in this world, for Him who died! 
Hail, all hail! to the crucified! 


“Glory to God in the highest!” then, 
“Peace on earth, and good-will to men!” 


Norfolk, Va. : 
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““I1 Expected This, but Not So Soon.” 


HIS is found as an inscription on a 
tomb-stone in a New Hampshire ceme- 
tery. Whether these were words uttered 
by the person whose resting-place they 
mark, in view of unexpected and sudden 
death, we can only surmise. They are ap- 
plicable to the majority of those who die 
before old age. 


The impenitent sinner may have occasion 
to utter this sentiment at any time. He 
may not have opportunity to say even so 
much.,.. Where is the wisdom of deferring 
repentance till this must be said ? 
The Christian may be obliged to speak 
thus with regard to the death of some one 
for whose soul he was in some degree re- 
sponsible. Or his own summons may 
come before his work is half done. Teacher, 
some Jamb may be taken from your class 
when you least expect it. Doall you can 
for your scholars now. E. 


oo 
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LITTLE WORRIES. 


Paoues Alexander had conquered the 
world, he found at last a difficulty he 
could nof overcome. All his pains and ef- 
forts Were fruitless, and unaccustomed to 
be thwarted, he chafed and fretted over the 
difficulty, clinging tenaciously to his pur- 
pose. 
world’s conqugror? He could not make 
ivy grow in’his gardenin Babylon! It re- 
minds us of Ahab turning his face to the 
wall and refusing his food, fretting like a 
spoiled child, because he could fot have his 
neighbor’s vineyard for a garden of herbs. 
But while we smile at the childishness of 
these two kings, can we not find many pa- 
rallels in our own history? Let us review 
carefully the record of our most unquiet 
day, and see if our causes of disturbance 
were notastrivial. It is these little worries 





What was it that so disturbed the. 


to look at them as they really are, only 
trifles when compared with the great con- 
cerns of life, and then set ourselves delibe- 
rately at work to overcome our spirit of 
fretfulness over them. Seeing them in 
their true light will be a great help, but the 


best aid comes down in answer to prayer. 


John Wesley used tc say, ‘‘I dare no more 

fret, than curse and swear. I see God on 

the throne of the universe, ruling all things 
weill.’”’? Ah, that isasure support to lean 
on in all our troubles. All these little 
crosses are a part of our discipline. They 
go to help form our characters in the mould 
God desires. If we do not meet them ina 
right spirit, we mar his beautiful plan for 
us, and call for nearer afflictions. Often he 
takes our dearest lambs up into his bosom 
and then we hear his voice and follow him. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A CHRISTMAS, 


Bsr arvis morning of 186- dawned 
upon the earth bright and beautiful. It 
was the Sabbath. As we gathered in the 
pleasant ‘home’ parlor for morning wor- 
ship, we thought of that wonderful night 
when, as the shepherds of Judea were keep- 
ing watch over their flock by night, the 
angel of the Lord came upon them, and the 
glory of the Lord shone round about them. 
The glad tidings angels brought that day 
to a sinful world were to us, and our hearts 
rejoiced. As wesatamong the worshippers 
in the sanctuary that morning; there was 6 
solemn joy in our hearts, for we felt God 
had met his people there. The organ sent 
forth peals of harmony, which carried the 
listeners back to that jubilant morning 
when the angels sang the praises of the new- 
born Redeemer. 

When dinner was over, we went to our 
pleasant mission-school. It was early, but 
the little ones had already assembled, and 
every face beamed with happiness. To the 
dear ones who were my care I was tenderly 
attached, but that day I felt a new joy in 
them. They wanted to tell me of the trea- 
sures Christmas had brought them, of the 


left their faces still radiant. I tried to tell 
them of. that better gift which their hea- 
venly Father had sent them, of the Babe of 
Bethlehem, cradled in’a manger, of the 
light, brighter than the sun, which wrap- 
ped these Judean shepherds round, of the 
musie and the shining’ ones who came to 





of life, more than its great weights of sor- 
row, that disturb our peace. 


J.et us learn | 


tell thé.glad story. Thus the hour passed, 
and the little ones went to their homes, we 
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greetings and glad surprises, which had . 
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trusted with sweeter thoughts"of him who 
loved them and died to save them. 

From this pleasant school we turned our 
steps to the city jail, where a young brother 
dad gone to tell the prisoners there of Jesus. 
As we entered that gloomy prison and the 
massive door closed behind us, an oppressed 
feeling came over us. The air seemed sti- 
fling, and through the grated windows but 
little of the blessed sunlight could come. 
Up to the middle court we passed, and then 
the speaker paused. Around us, above us, 
and below us were cells, in which, for 
crime, men were shut in from companion- 
ship, from the pure air, and the glad sun- 
light. As the speaker opened to them his 
message of love, we saw men with haggard 
faces press to the grating, that they might 
catch each sound. ° 

It was a sad sight, that gloomy prison, 
with its wretched inmates, and strangely 
sounded songs of praise in that house of 
bondage. When the services were over, 
we passed through the prison and paused 
to leave a book, a paper, or a pleasant word 
with the prisoners. The inmates of three 
of these cells we shall not soon forget. They 
were very young. 

** Boys,’’ I said, ‘‘I am sorry that you 
must spend this bright Christmas day in 
this place.’”’ I told them then of the happy 
children I had that afternoon left, and of 
the lessons of Jesus they had come to learn, 
They in turn told me of the;friends who 
sorrowed over their fall. We pointed,them 
to the Friend whosorrowed most of all, and 
who alone could save them. 

As we passed out again into the sunlight, 
we thought of the dear children in the Sab- 
bath-school, and we prayed that they might 
be kept from the evil, might early be 
breught into the Saviour’s fold. IN 

a a em 
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RECOMMEND YOUR RELIGION. 


BY M. E. M. 


PACBABLY all my readers have heard 
of the little boys{who told their mo- 
ther that they did not want to go to hea- 
ven, if grandpa would be there. ‘For,’ 
they explained, ‘‘ just as we were enjoying 
ourselves, and having a good time, he’d be 
sure to come in frowning and saying, 

‘*¢ Why, what are these boys doing 
here?’ ’’ 

There are a good many people in this 
world who bear a family likeness” to this 
exceptional grandpa. They are bound for 
a happy land, but you would never:think 
so, if youonly judged by their long;faces, 
They have a precious Friend, who ‘never 
forsakes them, who has promised to come 
and abide with them, but they,darken up 
their hearts, and draw down all the cur- 
tains, and shut out every sunbeam, till the 
heart, that should have been a shining 
temple for Him, is as gloomy as an under- 
ground cell. Then they mourn the hiding 
of His face, never thinking that the fault 
is theirown. All the time Heis there, but 
they will not lift their eyes to His sweet 
and pitying face. 

Ah! my mournful brother, I am afraid 





it will take you along time to get used to 
heaven, for it is all light and glory there! 

Do not thus recommend your religion. 
Be cheerful and bright! 


**Why should the children of a King 
Go mourning all their days?” 


Say to your young friends, ‘‘ Come walk 
with usinthe narrow pnath.’”’ It is sweet 
with the breath of flowers. Its very stones, 
though sometimes sharp, feel good to the 
feet. It isthe only path that leads right 
home to the Father's house. 
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A CONTRAST. 


OT long since, while on one of my pas- 
toral rounds, I called to see an aged 
Christian woman. Her situation was most 
deplorable. She was in bed, too sick to 
rise, while her husband was lying intoxi- 
cated in another room. A female friend, 
whose help she had sought in her distress, 
was ministering to her wants and endea- 
voring to assuage her grief. Naturally 
enough I found her in a state of deep dejec- 
tion. ‘‘It had not always been thus with 
her. Once she had plenty; once friends 
smiled upon her, but now she was left de- 
solate and almost friendless.’’ Was it 
strange, in such an hour, that her faith 
should begin to waver, and that she should 
fear the Lord, too, had forsaken her? With 
loving words, I endeavored to comfort her. 
How sweet to think of one who suffered 
for us, and to know by experience “‘ the fel- 
lowship of his sufferings,’’ and to hear him 
say, “if we suffer with him we shall also 
be glorified together.”’ With flowing tears 
and tremulous voice she said, ‘‘I have 
served Him from my childhood. I hate sin. 
The Lord knows I do.’’ And when I said, 
“the Lord will give you a place in his 
kingdom,’’ she fervently responded, ‘‘ The 
Lord in mercy grant it.’’ Commending 
her to the great Shepherd of the sheep, I 
went on my way. 

The next person I saw was a sinner well 
advanced in years, not a vicious man, but 
one who had never given his heart to the 
Saviour. He was full of life and hope— 
‘Had travelled round a good’ deal—knew 
the way to everybody’s house—had many 
friends, more now than ever before,’’ &c. 
T could but feel annoyed at the contrast. 
A child of God in deepest sorrow ; asinner 
full of worldly joy; and yet the contrast 
was not so great as that between‘the rich 
man and Lazarus lying at his gate. I 
thought, too, of thatsaying of Jesus, ‘‘ Woe 


-unto you that laugh now, for you shall 


weep;’’ and most gratefully of that other 
saying, ‘‘ Blessed are ye that weep now, for 
ye shall laugh.’’ H. C. C. - 


— ro 2 
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“More Light !” 


HESE were the last audible words of a 
great and popular man. His private 
life had been blackened by some glaring 
immoralities, but his genius and success 
in supp)vjng the popular literary taste had 





— 


filled Europe with his fame. He had 
reached a good old age, and his desire for 
honor had been fully gratified; but as he 
looked into the future, which to his sinful 
soul seemed dark and uncertain, he uttered 
the mournful cry, ‘‘Moredight!”’ 

My unconverted friend, if you continue 
to neglect that Light which came into the 
world to ‘‘ lighten every man,’’ when your 
eye is growing dim, and your little bark is 
launching out on the shoreless ocean, you 
too may be forced to cry out ‘‘More light!” 
Then to your startled mind will be revealed 
the truth which in other days you had re. 
fused to see, that Christ Jesus came as “‘ the 
way, the truth, and the life,’’ made a per. 
fect atonement for your sins, and through 
the weary wanderings of your sinful life, 
urged his salvation on your acceptance, 
You will then see that he has done all that 
he justly could do to win you to himself, 
Wait not till that fearful time. Look unto 
the Saviour now. He will then be your 
light in the hour of darkest trial, your light 
to all eternity. J. E.R. 
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WAITING FOR OPPORTUNITIES. 


T is one of the commonest mistakes of 
life, and also one of the most radical 
sources of unhappiness, to wait for oppor- 
tunities. Many persons attribute their fail- 
ures to their lack of opportunity. They 
are looking forsome marked event, or some 
grand opening, through which they hope 
to develope what may be in them, and thus 
make potent a character which now, from 
lack of motive, is barren and unfruitful. 
The waste of life caused by such mistaken 
waiting is incalculable. The real materials 
out of which our characters are forming are 
the hourly occurrences of everyday life. 
Every claim of duty, the employment of 
each minute, the daily vexations or troubles 
we are called upon to bear, the momentary 
decisions that must be made, the casual in- 
terview, the contact with sin or sorrow in 
their every-day dress—all these, and many 
others as small and as constant, are the real 
opportunities of life. 

The best proofs of a noble character lie 
not so much in the manner of doing great 
things, or bearing great burdens, as in the 
way of receiving the common events of 
every-day life; of performing its duties, 
bearing its crosses, and resisting its temp- 
tations. There are nota few who look upon 
the great contests of life with almost long: 
ing, who fancy that they could suffer mar- 
tyrdom with firmness, or severe affliction 
with calmness; while they yet render 
themselves and others wretched by their 
discontent over trifles, or selfishly refuse to 
sacrifice small interests, while longing in 
imagination for opportunities to sacrifice 
all. The truest heroism is that which is 
unseen, unknown. Public martyrdom, of 
every shade, has a certain eclat and popu- 
larity connected with it, that will often 
bear men up to endure with courage its 
trials; but those who suffer alone, without 
sympathy for truth or principle; those who, 
unnoticed by men, maintain their post, and 
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in obscurity, and amid discouragement, pa- 
tiently fulfill their trust, these are the real 
heroes of the age, and the suffering they 
bear is the truest martyrdom. 


There are doubtless in the lives of all, 
great crises, large opportunities, marked 
epochs, But he who waits for them will 
be ill prepared to mect them when they 
come. The strength to pass through them 
nobly and worthily must have accumulated 
little by little, in the patient and resolute 
struggle of every-day life. He who fails 
here will surely failin greater things. If 
we neglect our little opportunities, we shall 
lack the power to embrace the larger ones. 
Chances are lying open to us every moment 
of our lives. We need not wait for them, 
they are waiting for us to embrace them. 
If we watch through a single day we shall 
doubtless discover hundreds of opportuni- 
ties of both doing and receiving good, that 
we have perhaps hitherto passed by in in- 
difference; and by diligent assiduity in 
seeking for and embracing these, we shall 
be prepared to encounter the fiercer storms 
of life that may await us, or to take advan- 
tage of the future that may open for our 
good.— Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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Our Prince and Friend. 


Lk gee world prizes highly the notice of its 
great men. ‘‘I have had a half-hour’s 
familiar converse with a prince’’ is some- 
thing to tell to children’s children. If we 
have a friend whom the world delights to 
honor, it is an especial pleasure to remem- 
ber, when all are praising him or his works, 
how sweet has been our heart-to-heart com- 
munion with him. Away in our heart is a 
well-spring of deep and great joy, which 
overflows when we think of all he has done 
for us. 

What a pleasure it must be to stand be- 
fore the renowned picture of an artist friend, 
and while crowds are admiring it, to feel 
that we and our friend alone have the key 
to the scene—that it is a memorial picture, 
which makes our hearts thrill with an emo- 
tion widely different from that which ordi- 
nary gazers feel. 

How should it stir our souls when we 
look up into the wondrous world of stars, 
or out on a beautiful landscape, to remem- 
ber that he who made all these died for us! 
What a proof of his tender love and pity for 
us! How closely knit together should two 
hearts be which have such a bond between 
them! This is an intimacy in which we 
may justly glory. He that lit the stars and 
painted the landscape of earth is my Friend 
and Brother! In every opening flower and 
dew-gemmed blade of grass, he speaks to 
me in a language which the world never 
hears ! 

President Edwards used sometimes, in 
meditating on the character of Jesus, to be 
as one in a vision ; as isolated from worldly 
things as if alone on a mountain, or in some 
solitary wilderness, ‘‘there sweetly con- 
versing with Christ, and rapt and swallow- 
ed up by God.’’ ‘‘ThesenseI had of divine 
things,’’ he says, ‘‘ would often of a sudden 


Yum’ 





kindle up, as it were, asweet burning in 
my heart, an ardor of soul that I knew not 
how to express.’? No wonder it was said of 
him, ‘‘ His face was, as it were, the face of 
an angel, his whole heart overflowing with 
its inward sweetness, and his whole nature 
panting to be full of Christ alone.” L. L. 


OO oo 
For The Sunday-School Times, 
Is IT STRANGE? 


Is it strange that the golden-hued visions of child- 
hood 
Should vanish or fade as we climb up the hill? 
That the flowers we gathered in spring from the 
wildwood 
Should wither and die as their seed-vessels fill? 


Is it strange that the heart-strings so often are 
muffled, 
Or broken, alas, by the whirlwinds of age? 
Is it strange that the stream is not clear and un- 
ruffled 
When it nears the deep ocean’s billowy rage? 


Is it strange that the fondest and truest affection 
Calls not from the dead one a look or a smile? 
That the faithfulest friendship, the purest devo- 
tion, 
Are lent unto us for so little a while? 


It is strange, it is strange, to our short-sighted 
vision. 
We see not the reasons, we know not the end. 
Our hearts, often wounded hy sorrow’s incision, 
Ask not for the healing that heaven will send. 


It is strange that we seek not this heavenly heal- 
ing, 
That we trust not the manifold wisdom above; 
Our obstinate blindness God’s purpose concealing, 
We know not, how can we? His chastening love. 
8. R. M. 
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THE MOMENT OF INDECISION. 


66 I OUGHT to write that letter to day, 

but think, on the whole, I will wait 
till to-morrow.”’ ‘‘I ought to speak to that 
impenitent friend, in whose eye I sawa 
starting tear last evening in church, but 
may-be another time will do as well.” ‘TI 
ought to visit that poor family, and see if 
they need help, but it really is not conve- 
nient this morning.’’ 

Weare all familiar with these sort of ex- 
cuses. Too familiar, alas; but oh, what 
ruin they work. 

It is but half-an-inch difference when 
the switch is placed right for the advan- 
cing train, but in that half-inchis ‘‘the 
difference between smooth-rolling prospe- 
rity and fearful ruin.’’ So that day’s delay 
of a little may cause untold disaster. That 
neglected warning word may come at last 
on a heart grown hard and indifferent; 
only a flake of snow on a field of ice. The 
neglected visit to the house of suffering 
may come too late to be of servite to some 
dying pillow. Oh, the terrible results 
which follow our moments of indecision. 


A man stood on the banks of the great 
Holmfirth reservoir, and noted how fast 
the waters were rising. He felt the danger, 
and was half decided to goand give the 
alarm to the sleeping cottagers below. He 
paced up and down the bank for twenty 
minutes, irresolute, hesitating whether or 
not to give the alarm. Then came the ter- 
rible crash, and the floods rolled down into 





the valley, carrying with them the wreck 
of pleasant homes, the bodies of drowning 
families, and many thousands of pounds’ 
worth of property. The alarm twenty mi- 
nutes before, would have enabled most to 
have fled with their lives. 
Oh, let us not work this ruin to ourselves 
and others by our moments of indecision. 
M. 


— 
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“Uncle Billy.” 


BY MARTHA FARQUHARSON, 


dee old year is rapidly drawing to a 
close, and my thoughts travel back to 
other days, bringing before my mental 
vision the form and features of one and an- 
other acquaintance or friend, now done 
with time and testing the realities of eter- 
nity. Among them is that of a white- 
haired old man, familiarly called ‘‘Uncle 
Billy,’’ who for some weeks or months was 
a member of the family in which I was 
making my temporary home. I think Uncle 
Billy was seldom absent from church on 
Sabbath morning, and few were better 
judges of a good sound sermon, or enjoyed 
it more than he; yet he never seemed to 
apply the truth to himself, but only to think 
of itas an intellectual treat, or a lesson to 
be put in practice by his neighbors. He 
was not a professor of religion, and seemed 
to take great delight in spying out and 
commenting upon the failings and inconsis- 
tencies of those whowere. Alas! poor man, 
I fear he made them a fatal stumbling block 
to his own soul. I had heard nothing of 
him for a long while until a few weeks 
since, meeting with the pastor of the church 
we both used to attend, I asked, 

‘Ts old Billy —— still living ?”’ 

‘“‘Ah no,” was the reply, in a saddened 
tone and with a sorrowful shake of the 
head, ‘‘ he died three or four years ago.”’ 

‘“Was there any change in him ?” 

‘No, he died just as he had lived.” 


How it saddened my heart to hear 
it! Oh whata fearful thing it is to think of 
a lost soul, especially of one that has gone 
down to eternal death from the midst of 
gospel light and gospel privileges ! 


<a> 
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True Love. 


OVE is the fulfilling of the law, and 
true love is one of the attributes of the 
human heart. 

Although we may, by the power of the 
will, be able to subdue and crush out love, 
yet we can never utterly drive it away. 

The love for a friend induces us to help 
him in times of trouble. 

The love of parents causes respect and 
obedience. 

The love of God makes us try to please 
him in all things, and we by this gain the 
love of him who is able to help at all times 
of need. N. J. 8. 

2 

THERE is more evil in a drop of sin than 

in a sea of affliction.—Z. Watson. 
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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES 
WEEKLY LESSON." 








LESSON No. 1. 
(For Sunday, January 2, 1870.) 


SUBJECT: TRUE GREATNESS; or, THE 
FORERUNNER FORETOLD. 


TEXT: LUKE 1: 1-25. 


MOTTO: And He shall be great in the sight of the 
Tord; and shall drink neither wine nor strong drink, 
and He shall be filled with the Holy Ghost. 


I. TrruLAR. 


1. Gospel—Good news, &c., of Messiah. 

2. According to, i.e., according to the concep- 
tion of it entertained by 

3. Ike. 

(a) Not a Jew by birth, nor by voluntary act, be- 
ing uncircumcised. With Col. 4: 14, compare Col. 4: 
10, 11. 

(6) Yet a worshipper of Jehovah, a “ proselyte of 
the gate,” as distinguished from the “‘Proselytes of 
Righteousness,’’ who were Jews by voluntary act. 

(ec) A physician, the friend and companion of 
St. Paul. 


II. PREFATORY. (vv. 1-5.) 


1. Written in classical Greek; not in the Hebrew- 
Greek of the rest of the Gospels. 

2. Addressed to a nobleman, (comp. Acts 23; 26; 
74: 3; 26: 25,) for himself and others, like modern 
“dedications.” 

3. Designed to supplant defective and erroneous 
statements, now obsolete, and to afford certainty 
respecting the truths already learned by conversa- 
tional (catechetical) instruction. 

4, It results from the character of St. Luke that 
he conceives of the gospel as the gospel of huma- 
nity, rather than ofa nation, or even of a church. 


III. GROoGRAPHICAL. 


1. Judea was the southernmost of the three divi- 
sions of Palestine lying between the Jordan and 
the Mediterranean. 

2. Perea was east of the Jordan. Within these 
provinces Jesus spent His life. 


IV. HISTORICAL. 


1. The tribal division (Num. 32:) was totally obli- 
terated by the Assyrian and Babylonish conquests. 
Thecountry was subject successively to the Babylo- 
nian, Persian, and Grecian Empires; then, to the 
Seleucide; next, togshe Ptolemies; and now, to the 
Romans, under whom it was ruled in four divi- 
sions, as above. 

2. Herod the Great received from the Romans 
(B. ©. 39) the title, ‘King of the Jews,” and reigned 
dtyrannically but magnificently, 34 years, paying 
tribute to Rome. 


V. ARCH AOLOGICAL. 


1. The Jewish priesthood originated in this wise: 

(a) Jehovah, their God, having chosen them for 
Himself, promised them inconceivable blessings 
for time and eternity, on the simple terms of en- 
tire trust in Him as their God, evinced by doing 
His will, by entire consecration to Him, 

() But as they were not yet able to rise to this 
height of holiness in ordinary business, and that 
He might educate them up to tt, He allowed them to 
consecrate their eldest son entirely to religious 
service, and exempted the rest from priestly duty 
(Bx, 18: 2, 14-16). 

(o) For the same reason, afterward, He substitu- 
ted for these first-born sons, the whole tribe of 
Levi (Num. 3: 12), in which the priesthood pertain- 
ed to the family of Aaron (Ex. 28: 1). 

2 These priests became so numerous that David 
divided them into 24 classes, each class serv- 


#Entered according to Act Congress, in the year 
1869, by J. C. Garrigues & Co., in the Clerk’s office 
ef the District Court of the United States for the 

District of Pennsylvania. 








ing a weekin turn. The classes were named after 
the leader at the time of this division (lst Chron. 
24: 1-19). 

8. Each of these classes had now become 80 nu- 
merous that the individual to discharge the special 
duties, on any given occasion, was chosen by lot. 

4. The business of a priest was: 

(a) To offer sacrifices—bloody and unbloody— 
and incense. 

(b) To pray for the people. 

(c) To bless them from the Lord. 

5. For the ingredients of the incense, see Ex, 
30: 34, 

6. While the dally sacrifice smoked on the altar 
of burnt-offering in the court, morning and evening. 
on the altar of incense in the holy place, before the 
vail separating it from the most holy, with the 
golden candlestick on the left side, and the table 
with the shew-bread on the right, the incense was 
offered. The entrance of the priest to do this was 
signalled to the people outside by the ringing ofa 
bell, and while the incense was burning he prayed 
in profound silence (See Rev. 8: 1-4). At the egress 
of the priest, he blessed them from the Lord, and 
the voice of song and of trumpet broke forth. (Rev. 
8: 6.) 


VI. EXEGETICAL. 


V. 6. Righteous—Not absolutely, but relatively; 
trusting in the Lord, and doing His will according 
to the light they had. So, also, other Old Testament 
saints. (Gen. 7:1; 15:6; Luke 2: 25; 2d Peter 2: 7.) 
It is explained by what follows, 

7. Barren—Men and women were created in or- 
der to replenish earth (Gen. 1: 28; 9: 1,7) and hea- 
ven (with Rev. 7: 9, comp. Jude 6) with beings who 
shall glorify God forever (Gen. 17: 7; Lev. 26: 9), 
and the highest happiness of the ereature consists 
in answering the ends of his creation, (comp. Ps. 
127 : 3-5; 128: 3,4.) Hence the dread of barrenness: 
(Gen. 30:1; Ist Sam. 1; 11, &c.) 

11. An angel—The word means a me senger, but 
is appropriated to God’s special messengers, spi- 
rits superior to man in intelligence and power, 
They were created before man. Some have become 
evil. The good angels are administrators of what 
we call “the laws of nature,’’ have special care over 
God’s people, are without sex, do not grow old, nor 
die. They assume different forms, appear or dis- 
appear at will, move from place to place, are of dif- 
ferent ranks and orders, and have individual 
names. 

12. Troubled—We are troubled at the sight of 
supernatural beings, because conscious of sin. 

13. Thy prayer—Doubtiess for the coming of 
Messiah (Ps. 72: 15) as well as for ason. John—- 
Hebrew, signifies ‘‘ Jehovah is gracious.”’ 

15. For, assigns the reason for v. 14. 

In the sight of the Lord—The Lord sees things 
as they are; men see them, as they appear. 

Shall drink, &c.—This was a peculiarity of the 
priests during their ministrations (Lev. 10: 9), and 
of the Nazarites, during their vow (Num. 6; 3, 4). 
Nazaritism was a consecration to Jehovah in the 
highest sense, after the loftiest model of priestly 
piety. The object of the Mosaic Institute was to 
educate men up to the apprehension and apprecia- 
tion of true greatness, greatness in God’s sight. 
The priests were made the highest permanent ex- 
ample in this respect. But any one might conse- 
crate himself specially to the Lord, and such vow 
of consecration included the three rules governing 
the very chief of the priests also, viz. :—Ist. Absti- 
nence from spirituous liquors, 2d. Avoiding con- 
tact with the dead. 3d. Wearing a consecrated 
crown, (The Nazarite’s crown was his own uncut 
hair, called ‘the crown of God” (Num. 6: 7, comp. 
Ex. 29: 6, &@.). Young men trained as Nazarites, 
(i. e., plous young men) were regarded as blessings 
given of God. Amos 2: 11. Samson, Samuel, and 
John the Baptist were life-long Nazarites, each be- 
ing the most notable example of piety in his own 
age. 

17. Go before—Angels quote Scripture: Malachi 
4: 5,6, comp. Ist Sam. 8: ll, and Gen. 41: 43,—ex- 
plained and applied (see Matt, 11: 14; 17: 11-18). 

Disobedient, &., children. 

Wisdom—Religious instruction. 

Just, &c.—Fathers. 

The Lord—i, e. Jehovah, applied here at once to 
Jesus. 

18. The Lord saw that the spirit of this inquiry 
was different from that of v. 34 and of Gen. 15: 8. 








19. Gabriel, whose messages to Daniel (Dan. 8: 
16; 9: 2) had been fulfilled. The name signifies, 
Hero of God. In heaven names and things corres- 
pond. In any other country it would not have 
been given in Hebrew. 

20. Dumb—and deaf, too (v. 62). 
both punishment and encouragement. 

#1. Waited and marvelled—His official work was 
honorable, but dangerous. (Comp, Num. 16: 35; 2a 
Kings 25: 18-21; Ex. 30: 20. 21.) 

22. Perceived, by his perturbed appearance. 

23. Accomplished—i. e., his week of service. 

24, After—It probably was immediately after, 
but this probability is not strong enough to make 
it a point, from which to reckon the date of the na- 
tivity. 

25. Looked on—Hebrewism implying favor, 
(Ps. 25: 18; 119: 182.) 
Reproach—Comp. Is. 4: 1; Hos. 9: 11, 12. 


The sign is 


VII. DocrrRinau. 


1, True greatness (i. e., greatness in God’s sight) 
manifests itself on earth by glorifying God and 
blessing men, in inducing them to turn to Jesus. 

(a) Distinguish between character and reputation, 

(6) Greatness, in man’s sight, may not be true, 
real. It may be wickedness, issuing in endless sor- 
row. E.g., ifit consist in wealth, place, or power. 

(ec) Even the philanthropy which does good to 
men’s bodies only is not it. 

(d) The philanthropy which is truly great, cares 
both for body and soul, for time and for eternity, 
for God and man, (Example, The Christian Com- 
mission.) 

2. True greatness can be acquired only by the di- 
ligent preservation and development of all the fa- 
culties, under the guidance of the Spirit of God. 

(a) The whole man must be preserved from every 
disturbing hindrance, especially from alcoholic 
drinks, which tend to destroy reason and consci- 
ence, as well as the body. 

(0) The spirit, soul and body must be yielded up 
to the saving, guiding and sanctifying power of the 
Holy Spirit, 

(c) These things are directly opposite the one to 
the other, under the new dispensation (Eph. 5: 18) 
as under the old, and it is essential to the highest 
holiness and happiness and usefulness, now as 
then, forevery man not to come under the influ- 
ence of ardent spirits, but to yield himself entirely 
to the operation of the Spirit of Christ. 

8. It is possible for one to yield himself unto 
Christ in such manner that he shall be “filled with 
the Holy Ghost,” that his thoughts, words and 
deeds, being prompted by the Spirit, shall be ac- 
ceptable to God, through Jesus Christ. (See 2d 
Chron, 30: 8; Rom. 12: 13; John 14: 17; 16:18; Phi . 
2: 12, 13.) 

4. This operation of the Holy Spirit upon the 
heart, may begin at the very birth, so that the 
child may never be conscious of a time when he 
did not love God. (Ex., Jeremiah and John the 
Baptist.) It would often be so, if the people loved 
God and had faith in His promises respecting their 
children. (Gen. 17:7; Ps, 127: 3-5; 128: 3,4; Matt. 
19: 14; 9: 29; Lukel: 72.) (Ex., Samuel, &c.) 

5. Parental faith and faithfulness, (for these al- 
ways go hand-in-hand; with Gen. 17:7, comp. 18: 
19,)and youthful piety (Ps. 45: 16; 69: 36; Is. 50: 21; 
60: 21, 22,) prepare the way for great blessings from 
God. 

VII. PRACTICAL QUESTIONS. 

1. Do you wish to be truly great ? 

2. Will you preserve your faculties, body, soul 
and spirit, from all debasing influences (especially 
from wine and strong drink)? 

8. Will you yield your heart unto God manifest 
in the flesh, unto Jesus, that He may save you from 
your sins, and that His Spirit may direct and con- 
trol your spirit, thus enabling you both to will and 
to do the things that please God? 

4. Will you, under His guidance, do all the good 
you can, both to the bodies and the souls of men? 

5. Will you allow your hearts to be turned toward 
the children, and do all you can to prepare the way 
of the Lord? 


THE INFANT-CLASS. - 

SIMPLE QUESTIONS FOR THE LITTLE ONES.— 
“Who of you want to be.big? You all want to 
grow. You sometimes think what you will be, and 
what you will do, when you are grown-up men and 
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women. Do you want to grow to be large men and 
women, without being good men and women? 
What is it to be really great? Is it to have large 
bodies, and to have mean souls? Think a 
moment, of those whom you know, who are the 
greatest? Is it because they have large bodies, 
or because they have great souls? Is not your pas- 
tora greatman? What is it that makes him great 
in youreyes? Is it not because he tries to do that 
which God wishes him to do?” 


SUGGESTIONS.—True greatness, as coming from 
God, can be well illustrated by asimple recital of 
the story of Manoah and Samson. (Judges, chaps. 
13-16). Samson’s power and strength were vouch- 
safed to him just so long as he kept the command- 
ment, delivered by the angel to his parents. Fall- 
ing into sin, that commandment was broken, and 
his greatness was gone. : 

Tell the story of Zacharias and Elizabeth (Luke 
1; 6-23), in as simple terms as possible. 

The word gospel will be explained and dwelt upon 
in the third Lesson of this series. Give as much 
instruction upon the office of the priesthood as may 
be necessary, according to former instruction given 
to the class upon thesubject, The similitude of the 
visits of the angel to Zacharias and Manoah can be 
happily brought out here:—And what was this 
child to be, whose birth had been announced in 
such 2 wondrous manner? A more than ordinary 
ehild. He was to be great. Why? First, and 
above all, because he was to prepare the way for the 
eoming of Him who is the Greatest, the One above 
all, God over all, blessed forever! .... The unpre- 
paredness of the Jews for the coming of the Mes- 
siah.. Prepare ye the way..... The unfitness of 
the roads in Eastern countries for travelling 
(Refer to Thomson’s Land and the Book, page 
16). ..... Forerunner. The custom in Oriental 
lands of sending an embassy on before, to prepare 
the way, and to announce the coming of the mo- 
narch. In expecting some great person to arrive, 
of whom you know butlittle, you would want some 
one who knew him well to come on before, so as to 
prepare you for his coming, and to make you ready 
for receiving him. .... John, as the distinguished 
personage, chosen to announce the coming, and to 
prepare the way for, the Messiah. He was great, 
because he served One who was greater! .. . Would 
you be truly great? Are you willing for God to 
send His Holy Spirit into your hearts, to make you 
truly great? “‘ And whosoever will be chief among 
you, let him be your servant.’’—Matt. 20: 27. 


Explain tothe children how this can be applied 
totheir doing kind offices for each other, and en- 
eouraging each other in good things. Sing, 


‘* Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand.”’ 
—Page 56 Songs of Gladness. 


“Jesus bids us shine.” 
a Page 85 Songs of Gladness. 


TREASURY OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1. “‘ And the whole multitude of the people were 
praying without at the time of incense.’’—Verse 10. 
When God is about to bestow a great blessing on 
any people, He inclines the hearts of many to come 
up to the prayer-meeting, and to pray with ear- 
nestness. A church had been very cold and dead 
for fourteen years. ‘Many mourned over the fact, 
and at last their sorrow led them to unite and pray 
earnestly for a blessing. They sometimes remained 
together for this purpose one, two, or even three 
hours after the regular prayer-meeting was over. 
S8o00n the meetings became very full and solemn. 
The Holy Spirit was there. One evening a young 
man, who for two days had been in great distress, 
on account of his sins, arose and spoke a single 
word of warning to his companions, and then, 
overcome by his emotion, satdown. Many were 
deeply touched, and this was the beginning of a re- 
vival which lasted two years, extending through 
all that region. Hundreds turned to the Lord, and 
ten ministers were raised up in these families to 
Preach the gospel, Such scenes we shall often see 
when the whole multitude of the people unite in 
prayer for the blessing. 


a. “Fear not, Zacharias, for thy prayer is heard.’’—V. 
18, We should notconstrue delays in answering our 





prayers into refusals. Many times they are an- 
swered after the praying lips are still in death. 
Two young ladies, who were very intimate friends, 
resolved to spend one hour a day in pray- 
ing for their unconverted husbands. A whole year 
rolled away with no visible effect. The resolution 
was renewed, and the same practice continued for 
seven years. Then the two met to mingle their 
tears together, and decide whether they should 
still persevere. The decision was that they must 
continue their hour of prayer for them as long as 
life lasted. Three years more was their faith tried, 
and then one was awakened at night by the groans 
of distress which broke from her husband’s breast. 
With the morning light she set out to seek her 
friend, and encourage her heart by telling what 
the Lord had done for her. What was her surprise 
to meet her friend coming on the same errand. 
Their prayer of ten years was at last answered. 
Both husbands were converted on the same day. 


3. “And many shall rejoice at His birth.”’—Verse l4. 
—There has often been great joy at the birth of 
children who have lived to do harm, and even to 
broak their parents’ hearts. When Cain was born, 
Eve rejoiced, saying, “I have gotten a man from 
the Lord,” little knowing or thinking how wicked 
@ man he would be. Others who have not been 
born under such fair promise, as Moses, have turn- 
ed to be blessings. We cannot tell what children 
may become. But a child of prayer and faith is 
likely to be a source of comfort and blessing. 


4, “ For he shall be great in the sight of the Lord.”’— 
Verse 15. How different from the way the world 
counts greatness. A poor wayfarer, with a dress of 
coarsest hair cloth, and a loathsome girdle, living 
on the humblest fare which a desert land afforded 
him. God does not respect our fine clothes, or our 
sumptuous homes, in estimating our characters! 
They do not weigh one feather with Him. The 
roughly clad John came in before kings and 
princes. “Among them that are born of women, 
there hath not risen a greater than John the Bap- 
tist.’” True greatness is to be “great in the sight of 
the Lord,” 


3. “ He shall drink neither wine nor strong drink.’”’— 
Verse 15. No personcan make high attainments 
in piety, who is in the habit of using spirituous li- 
quors as a beverage. Have you ever known a per- 
son with this habit, however high his standing in 
the church or the ministry, die a desirable death ? 
I have known very marked examples of dying un- 
der a cloud, where the professor of religion was 
given to this practice. ‘‘No drunkard shall inherit 
the kingdom of God.”’ 


6. “Iam Gabriel, that stand in the presence of God.” 
—Verse 19. We only know the name of one other 
angel, Michael. Gabriel had been sent before to 
explain to Daniel the time that was to elapse be- 
fore the coming of the Messiah.—Daniel 9: 21-27. 
There was an especialand emphatic fitness, that 
the same angel should be employed to announce 
the accomplishment of that which had been solong 
ago predicted. This, also, would have great weight 
with the Jews, who were at this time carefully stu- 
dying these prophecies. It was also most appro- 
priate that he, a few months later, should announce 
to Mary the birth of the Messiah himself. This is 
all we know authentically of Gabriel. 


7. “ Thou shalt be dumb, and not able to speak, until 
the day that these things shall be performed.”—Verse 
2. Our hearing and all our other senses are gifts 
from God, and He can take them away any mo- 
ment. Aman in a town where I formerly lived, 
went out one morning and found his young corn 
all cut up by the hail. He was in such a violent 
rage that he cursed the Lord in a terrible manner 
for sending the hail. Instantly he was struck 
dumb—and six weeks afterwards he had not been 
able to speak a word. His mind, too, was naturally 
in a horror of great darkness. So any display of 
God’s power to a sinful soul, fills it with fear. 


8. Verse 25.—When troubles are removed, we are 
apt to overlook the Lord’s merciful hand. Ruther- 
ford, in oue of his letters, says that one of the 
greatest evidences of the natural wickedness of his 
heart was his feeling more disposed to call on the 
Lord in trouble than to thank Him when deli- 
vered, 








For The Sunday-School Times. 
The Angel’s Feather, 
[Yo Accompany the Infant-Class Lesson. ] 


66 MOTHER!” said little Mary Jones, as 

she came running into the house with 
a beautiful little pink feather in her hand, “O 
mother! see here!’ Is this a feather out-of an 
angel’s wing?”’ 

Her mother smiled, but said gently, 

“No, my child. What makes you think so?’” 

“**Cause—’cause—I found it out o’doors, and 
I thought may be an angel dropped it out of 
his wing.” , 

“*No, my dear, angels don’t have feathers.’” 

“Yes, they do,” said Mary. 

‘‘Mary mustn’t speak so positively,” said 
her mother. ‘She is mistaken.” 

‘““Why, mother,” said Mary, “Ive seen ’em 
in a picture.”’ 

‘“Yes,’”’ said "her mother, ‘but the picture 
was wrong.” 

‘*Mother, how do angels look?’ said Mary. 

“‘T don’t know,” wasthereply. ‘‘Sometimes. 
they look like men.”’ 

‘* Has anybody ever seen them ?”’ said Mary. 

“Yes; don’t you remember my reading to 
you about the angel whom the Virgin Mary 
saw ?”? é 

“*O yes; tell me more about him,”’ 

‘*He was_seen once by a good priest named 
Zacharias.”’ 

“ Where ?” 

“In the temple at Jerusalem.”’ 

‘What did he look like, mother?’’ 

“*T cannot tell.” 

“Well, what did he say?” 

“He told the good Zacharias that God had. 
heard his prayer, and that heshould have ason 
named John.’’ 

‘Oh! that’s cousin John’s name,”’ said little 
Mary. 

‘*Yes,’’ said the mother, “and he told him 
more about his son.’’ 

‘*What more?” 

‘He said that he would bea good little child 
from the first.’’ 

‘* Was he?’ 

4“ Yes,” 

‘“*Didn’t he ever do any wrong?”’ 

“Oh, yes; but he didn’t want to do wrong. 
He tried notto. He leved God and tried to do 
what God wanted him to.” 

‘‘ What did God want him to do?”’ 

“Everything right; but especially to preach.’”” 

‘*Did he preach, mother ?’’ 

‘*"Yes.”” 

“What! when he was a little boy ?” 

‘*No; when he grew up.” 

‘Tell me more about him, mother?” 

“The angel said he wouldn’t drink any wine 
or strong drink, and he didn’t.” 

“‘T shouldn’t think he would.” 

“Why not?” 

“‘ Because it makes men act so queer. Don’t 
you remember that old man who was here?” 

ie GRA 

‘‘He wasn’t a good man.” 

“‘ How do you know, my child?” 

‘““He said bad words; and you told me to 
come in so as not to hear them.” 

‘“‘The best people don’t drink wine or strong 
drink, for the best people love God most and 
love to think about him, and they who drink 


strong drink can’t think about what they 
want to. Here is a verse which tells us 
all to be like John was in this respect. Will 
you read it for me?” ° 

Mary read slowly and carefully Eph. 5: 18; 
‘* Be not drunk with wine wherein is excess = 
but be filled with the Spirit.’’ 
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' THE LEsson to be taught January 9th, 
may be found in Luke 1: 26-56. Subject: 
The Annunciation. 
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WE have received $1.50 for Chloe Lank- 
ton, from T. M., Waddington, N. Y., and 
$1 from Mrs. McL., Philadelphia. 


-_> 


Words of Cheer. 


INCE our first announcement, three 
weeks ago, of the intention to enlarge 
and improve The Times with the beginning 
of the new year, we have received cheering 
words of encouragement from different 
parts of the land. We feel truly thankful 
to all our kind friends and patrons, who so 
fully appreciate the effort we are making to 
furnish them with a paper surpassing in 
quality and quantity any other of its class, 
and for these welcome words we make this 
grateful acknowledgment. But may we 
not now ask subscribers to strengthen our 
hands for this work, by turning aside to the 
rightor left and saying toeach acquaintance 
one word in regard to this paper, suggesting 
that if he does not feel ready to take it for 
the entire year, on a verbal recommenda- 
tion, that an expenditure of 50 cents will 
give him a four months’ opportunity to 
judge whether The Sunday-School Times 
would not ever after be a welcome visitant 
in hishome? The present prospects for a 
largely increased subscription list are cheer- 
ing. Will not you, reader, put us under 
obligation by adding at least one new name 
to our list of subscribers? With the mest 





cordial wishes that this may prove a merry 


Christmas and happy New Year to every 
reader of The Times, and with a firm reli- 
ance on that Arm which has sustained us 
in the past and will strengthen us in the 
future, we shall go forward for 1870. 

THE PUBLISHERS. 


-  < o ” 


“How is Chloe Lankton” ?* 


A KIND and sympathizing correspon- 
dent inquires after the present health 
of the afflicted sufferer, Chloe Lankton. In 
response to this question, the following 
letter is submitted, hoping that it may 
awaken an interest in many warm Chris- 
tian hearts: 


NEW HARTFORD, CONN., 
December 7th, 1869, 
Mr. J. 0. GARRIGUES, 
My Dear Friend, 
I received your note 
and check for $35.75, for which I return my 





most sincere thanks to you and all the kind 
donors. I am getting along pretty comfort- 
ably, as to paying my expenses, though they 
are quite heavy. The money I receive through 
your kind influence is a very great help to 
me, I hardly know how I could get along with- 
outit. Idothank you so much for all your 
kindness. May God reward you, though I 
cannot, * * * * Tam about as usual—still 
suffering—and still feel that my trust is in 
Jesus, his grace is sufficient. Accept my best 
wishes and many thanks. God bless you, my 
dear friend. 
Yours, in Christian love, 
CHLOE LANKTON. 





*The little tract, giving an extended account of a 
visit to the home of Chloe Lankton, will be sent free, 
from this office, on receipt of a stamp for postage, 


a mo t— 
Our Weekly Lessons for 1870. 


O* another page will be found the first 

of our Weekly Lessons for 1870, to be 
taught on the first Lord’s-day of the new 
year, (January 2d). When we announced 
the schedule of Lessons in October last, 
we said that our object is to ‘‘show how 
regular, gradual and consistent was the de- 
velopment of the Wondrous Life’’ of Jesus. 
We are aware that this will be a new fea- 
ture in Sunday-school Lessons, and we do 
not intend to press it too much, especially 
in the earlier part of the coursé. And yet 
we are convinced that if teachers will them- 
selves endeavor to apprehend the regularity 
of this development and aid their pupils in 
the endeavor to apprehend it, these subjects 
will be invested with new and continuous 
interest. It is well to give an interesting 
picture of each subject, and make the proper, 
pointed application of the same. But be- 
sides this (which can be done most effec- 
tively if done in a somewhat incidental 
manner), it is important to show that the 
Life of Jesus is one life. Children get in- 
terested in the life of Washington, or Na- 
poleon, or Howard, or other men, as a life. 
How much more, in the life of Jesus, if thus 
presented to them! There will thus be 
awakened in them anew interest in the 
narratives of the Blessed Life, as well as a 
nobler and more accurate appreciation of 
the character and teachings of Jesus. It is 
much better, if possible, to stimulate the 
regularity of their attendance by kindling 
in them the wish not to miss a Lesson, than 
to do it in any other way. 

The suBJECT of each lesson is given with 
this sentiment clearly in view, though the 
alternate title is intended sometimes to 
suggest the application proper to be made. 

The MoTTo isa motto, intended to present, 
in a sententious form, either the subject of 
the Lesson, or some thought in it. Euphony 
is consulted in selecting both the subject- 
title and the motto. Indeed, in these, as 











well as in the arrangement of the Lessons 
themselves, it has been thought best to 
avoid the monotony of uniformity. This 
variety of treatment perhaps requires q 
little more attention on the part of teachers, 
but this is more than compensated by the 
additional interest thus excited. Besides, 
each Lesson needs to be taught in the man- 
ner best adapted to it, and a uniform mode 
of treatment fails to make the most of each 
Lesson. And we believe that the teachers 
for whom we labor desire to do their very 
best to train up these little ones for the Sa- 
viour. In so doing, they shall have our 
very best assistance. 
Sunday-School Literature. 
HE subject of Sunday-school books and 
papers has assumed such proportions 
that the friends of Sunday-schools can no 
longer ignore it, if they would. The time 
was, and that within the memory of some 
stillliving, when Judson’s Questions, Anna 
Ross, Little Henry and His Bearer, and 
some half-a-dozen other books, which could: 
be counted on your fingers, constituted the 
entire encyclopeedia of Sunday-school lite- 
rature. Now, the number of books clamor- 
ing for admission at the doors of the Sun- 
day-school library is appalling. The num- 
ber of publishing houses actively engaged’ 
in the production of this class of books, in- 
cluding the great religious publication so- 
cieties, is not less than twenty-six, wield- 
ing a capital of at least five millions of dol- 
lars. The books already produced are num- 
bered by thousands (seven thousand is pro- 
bably a moderate estimate), and they are 
increasing at a rate that is really frightful. 
The number of new Sunday-school library 
books has for several years exceeded the 
rate of one a day, and it is all the while in- 
creasing. It was four hundred and thirty- 
four in 1868, and probably has reached five 
hundred in 1869. Question-books, Record- 
books, Picture-cards, Maps, Reference- 
books and Periodicals, weekly and monthly, 
have increased in a like proportion. 

The church committee, therefore, the 
pastor, the superintendent, the librarian, 
or whoever it is that is entrusted with the 
duty of furnishing the Sunday-school with 
books and other supplies, is compelled to 
pause. He must perforce give the matter 
some thought, and determine, if possible, 
upon some principle of selection. No hap- 
hazard purchases will be satisfactory where 
there is such a vast variety from which to 
choose, and where there is of necessity so 
much that is mere trash,—if not worse. 
Not only should the superintendent, or the 
committee ‘man pause, but the Christian 
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community should pause. Here is a prac- 
tical question which we can neither ignore 
nor evade, and it has already assumed such 
proportions that we must either master it 
or be mastered by it. The reading which 
the Sunday-school library supplies forms no 
inconsiderable part both of the religious and 
the literary food of the community. Every 
child that attends the Sabbath-school ex- 
pects, as a matter of course, to take home a 


- library book every Sabbath, and this book 


is read, not only by the child that takes it 
home, but by other members of the family. 
It is speaking within bounds to say that 
not less than three millions of these bright 
little volumes are carried home weekly, and 
each of them is read by not less than three 
persons on the average. The influence of 
such a fact, like that of the dew and the 
light and some of the other noiseless agen- 
cies of nature, is beyond the power of com- 
putation or of statement. We have evoked 
@ power that will not be laid at our bidding. 
The appetite for reading, like that for food 
or for drink, when once aroused, will take 
no denial, and in the case of the young it 
devours without discrimination whatever 
is set before it. Food or poison, so it satis- 
fies hunger, it is eagerly swallowed. 
What shall we do? 

First, we are not to raise a howl of lamen- 
tation about it. As well might a farmer go 
about groaning and grumbling because his 
acres yield such a prodigious growth of 
weeds. The very rankness of this growth 
only shows how fat is his soil, how genial 
have been ‘his skies. The very luxuriance 
of this juvenile literature, while it necessi- 
tates increased labor and care, is yet one of 
the hopeful signs of the times. Only we 
must do, as does the thrifty farmer,—we 
must spare no pains in the work of weed- 
ing. Ifour children refused to read at all, 
or if there were no books of any kind to 
tempt them, or if all that the soil of litera- 
ture produced were weeds, we might well 
groan and howl. But, in the present case, 
indiscriminate croaking is as unreasonable 
as it is useless. In the face of such a state 
of things as we have described, mere grum- 
bling has about as much effect as grum- 
bling at the weather has; it does not make 
the number of books produced, or the num- 
ber read, one volume less; and, like find- 
ing. fault with the weather, it ignores the 
countless blessings produced by those very 
clouds and showers and dew and frost 
which we are so constantly berating. 

What, then, shall we do? 

We answer: The subject of juvenile reli- 
gious literature must occupy more of the 
serious and deliberate attention of the 





Christian community than it has hitherto 
done. It is not a subject to be estimated by 
the puny size of the volumes concerned, 
nor is it one to be left to the judgment of 
the youngest and least experienced in the 
congregation,—the giggling, sentimental 
misses, who, not old enough to take charge 
of a class, are sometimes thought quite 
competent to have charge of the library, 
and who often really have more to say as 
to the choice of the books than have the 
minister, the superintendent and the elders. 
Verily, such things ought not tobe. Next 
to the choice of a superintendent, there is 
no graver subject of consideration for a 
Sunday-school than the selection of its li- 
brary books. It is entitled to the best judg- 
ment of the soundest heads that the con- 
gregation or the church contains. It should 
be made a prominent subject for examina- 
tion and debate at every convention of Sun- 
day-school teachers. It should be made a 
part of the standing order of business for 
every ecclesiastical synod or assembly. The 
three millions of Sunday-school books de- 
voured every week in the chimney corner 
and the nursery are of quite as much con- 
sequence to the health of the church as are 
the few hundreds or thousands of ponderous 
octavos and quartos which in the course of 
the year find their way to the shelves of 
the theologians. © 


But, once more, says the reader, what is 
te be done? What is your plan of opera- 
tions? How are we to get at it, as a practi- 
cal question? Suppose the case of anew 
school about to be organized, or of an old 
school about to renew its library, how shall 
they go to work to root out the weeds, or to 
select the pure wheat, out of the vast mass 
that lies before them? 


These are reasonable questions. We will 
endeavor in our next to give them an ex- 
plicit answer. 


For The Sunday-School Times. 
Hints to Infant-Class Teachers. 


(By the Author of the Infant-Class Depart- 
ment of our Weekly Lesson.) 


OST infant-class teachers will admit 

that their classis an arbitrary set of little 
folk—in fact, a set of little tyrants. Often- 
times when you stand before them you feel 
that you are very much at their mercy. 
You are there, and being there, must serve, 
and guide, and rule them in some way, or 
lose your control over them altogether. 
You must afford profitable instruction, and 
you must keep down noisy demonstration, 
to say nothing of the annoyance of insub- 
ordination. 


As one who has had charge of some very 
unruly children in a mission infant-school, 
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I would like to make a suggestion or two, 
taught me by a dearly bought experience. 

In the first place, carry all your little class 
fully and freely to the Throne of Grace. 
‘Without me yecan do nothing.” Having 
done that, do not stop there. God helps 
those who help themselves. Do not expect 
that by asking him to give you wisdom 
in teaching, he will fill your mind from his 
store-house without your making asingle 
effort, or giving the lesson a further thought. 
Prepare fully for your task. Little chil-' 
dren in general are not so eager for the truth 
as to sit like statues while you are hunting 
up something forthem next. It is to them 
apparently time lost, and the evil one is 
ever ready to help them fill up the vacancy. 
Carry enough material with you, as you 
would suppose ought to serve you for three 
lessons at least, and you will find that you 
have just about enough for ene. Much of 
it perhaps you will not use, but it will not 
be wasted: it will answer for some other 
time. Often the original subject is turned 
by a little incident, and to go back to your 
prepared course is often so difficult and inap- 
propriate thatitis best not toattempt it. Pre- 
pare as many simple questions to ask them 
as possible, also responses, catechisms, &c. 
If the children have something to do, they 
feel that they ‘‘ have apart and lot in the 
matter.’’ This helps to secure their atten- 
tion and attendance. Keep your brain 
worked up to its full vigor. Make it a re- 
pository of simple hymns, interesting anec- 
dotes, illustrations, &c. By having a fulk 
store-house to draw upon, you can control 
them, when otherwise they will control you. 

Do not keep them sitting more than ten 
minutes at any one time without change, 
or some varying of the exercise. They are 
a nervous little set, and those nerves must 
be accommodated. Otherwise your care 
and pains will be lost. Should you have 
something very thrilling or interesting to 
relate, do not break in upon the narrative, 
unless they begin to show signs of restless- 
ness; but as soon as you have ended, relieve 
their overstrained nerves at once by rising. 
If you are fearful of their losing the im- 
pression made, you can go back to it by a 
few questions, after singing a verse of & 
hymn. 

Illustrative cards, object-teaching, &c., 
are great helps, where one can avail them- 
selves of those opportunities; but a well 
stored mind, aided by the grace of God, is a 
thing that will never fail you. A. E. W,; 
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ScaTTtER Goop PApreEerRs.——Christian 
friends, do not tear up those papers and 
periodicals which you have read with in- 
terest and profit, but send them where they 
will benefit others also. In this part of the 
country, where good reading matter is so 
abundant, we fail to realize the destitution 
of it which prevails in other portions of our 
land. Our western missionaries are thank- 
ful, even for back numbers, of such good pa- 
pers as The Sunday-School Times, for their 
own perusal, and also for distribution. One 
missionary, to whom the writer sent a 
large package of this paper, writes, ‘‘ I am 
in clover while I have so many copies of 
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The Sunday-School Times in my house. 
I am dealing them out sparingly to teachers 
here and to families elsewhere. I have 
loaned and given most of my own books 
since we came here, and I hail with glad- 
ness all evangelical literature that is sent 
to us.’”? And again, ‘‘I must tell you that 
The Sunday-School Times is avery inte- 
resting companion to myself; Isit up hours 
at night to peruse it.’’ 

The children, too, by saving the little 
papers which they receivein Sunday-school, 
and sending them to the southern and west- 
ern parts of our country, fill many a little 
heart with joy at the unaccustomed treat. 
This has been done toa considerable ex- 
tent by Sunday-school scholars, and it 
would be well for teachers to encourage 
them init. It costs little, yet avails much. 

The writer has also adopted the plan of 
subscribing with children’s contributions, 
for The Child’s Paper, Good Words, or 
similar publications, in behalf of Sunday- 
schools. The children enter into it with 
eagerness, and it leads them to form habits 
of seeking to promote the happiness of 
others. 

The pastor of a church in Kansas, to 
whose Sunday-school The Child’s Paper 
was sent, writes on acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of it, ‘‘ The eyes of the children spar- 
kled, and the eyes of some of the teachers 
were moistened. . . . Sustaining the Sab- 
bath-school is truly a missionary work. We 
shall consider you through the little paper, 
as iteomes from month to month, as help- 
ers in this work.’’ 

Twenty or more copies of The Child’s 
Paper may aid in keeping alive a newly 
organized Sunday-school, which will form 
the nucleus of a church, whose influence in 
the cause of Christ shall be extended far 
and wide. It may be ascertained where 
such assistance is needed, from the mission- 
ary magazines, or by communicating with 
Sunday-school missionaries. 

How many teachers will solicit the con- 
tributions of their classes for the above 
named object? How many will add a sub- 
scription of a few copies of The Sunday- 
School Times for the superintendent and 
teachers of destitule schools ? C. 





For The Sunday-School Times, 


. THE FRIENDS’ 
National First-day School Convention. 


HE topic of Teachers’ Meetings was made 
one of very considerable interest and im- 
portance in the late Friends’ Conference. The 
principal speakers to the question were Robert 
Lindley Murray, and Isaac Shearman. We 
give the substance of the remarks of each. 


Teachers’ Meetings. 


Robert Lindley Murray referred, in opening 
the subject, to the absolute importance of teach- 
ers’ realizing their accountability in their 
solemn work, and from asense of this, and in 
consequence of it, earnestly seeking to avail 


‘themselves of every means within their reach 


by which better todo that work. Among these 
means he ranked the teachers’ meeting as fore- 
most. Wherever youseea live, earnest teach- 
ers’ meeting sustained, he said, you will find 





an earnest, live, successful school, And as a 
usual thing, wherever you see a teacher deter- 
mined at all times to attend a teachers’ meet- 
ing, there you will find an earnest, determined 
worker, 


How shall these meetings be conducted so as 
to result in the greatest benefit to all concerned ? 
Some schools are able to sustain a monthly 
meeting for the business, and also a weekly 
meeting for the study and preparation of the 
lesson. As a general rule, he thought, most 
teachers would be unwilling to devote two 
evenings in one week to their teachers’ meet- 
ing, and as they fail of their ubjects unless 
fully attended, he favored the disposal through 
the weekly of the business of the monthly 
meetings. In a case of say twenty teachers 
coming together every week, the superinten- 
dent will have before him the record of the at- 
tendance of every class. As these meetings 
should be, to some extent, very social and easy, 
the teachers would be or should become very 
well acquainted with each other. The super- 
intendent having his book before him, after 
examination says: ‘‘ Well, John Jones, I see 
one of thy boys has been absent from school 
two weeks? Canst thou tell what is the mat- 
ter??? John Jones perhaps narrates what an in- 
teresting visit he had in quest of the absentee— 
the domestic affliction—sick mother—and how 
he had been able to minister to their comfort. 
In all this the other teachers will be interested. 
If, however, John Jones could not account for 
the absence of the child, the probability is that 
he will not soon place himself in that position 
again, but would see the scholar before an- 
other teachers’ meeting. Then again, Mary 
Jones has a class of—we will say a dozen little 
boys. Perhaps she will complain that she has 
had great difficulty in controlling them. This 
supposed case brought to his mind a young 
woman who had a class of thirteen scholars, 
and being asked as to the order of her class, 
and what she was going to do to attain better 
order—‘‘ Oh,” said she, ‘Ihave tried almost 
everything and see no improvement; but now 
I have laid it before my heavenly Father in 
prayer, and I want you, my fellow teachers, to 
unite with me in asking him to help me so to 
control the minds of those children that they 
will be more tractable, and that I may bea 
blessing to them.’’ From week to week she 
reported decided improvement, and in four 
weeks six of those unruly boys were really 
converted to God. Thus, he said, fifteen or 
twenty minutes might pass in conversation, 
eliciting the efforts and experience of the seve- 
ral teachers for the edification of each other. 
Then assuming that a general lesson for the 
whole school is adopted, (for he thought no 
school having tried it would adopt any other 
plan,) the teachers would of course have tho- 
roughly prepared their lesson at home, and 
have come to examine it together. Then as to 
the manner of proceeding, it might take the 
form of a lecture—or, better, of a Bible-class, 
The superintendent might ask, ‘“‘ James Smith, 
what dost thou consider the definite aim in re- 
ference to that particular lesson?’’ James 
Smith would state his views—and so with the 
rest of the teachers. Thus we get the views 
upon that point ofall the teachers; and here 
consists the advantage over a Bible-class. He 
showed how the practical information thus ac- 
quired would enable to teach the lesson more 
fully—and the power and importance of illus- 
tration. If A. has an illustration that meets 
the case, he does not lose by contributing his 
knowledge to the others, If each teacher con- 
tributes in this way, each will havea fund to 





draw upon. But he feared the teachers’ meet- 
ing would fall very far short did it stop here— 
and would it stop here in a company of earnest 
Christian workers? He believed that the latter 
fifteen or twenty minutes of the hour would 
be wellemployed in a period of worship, when 
we may draw near to God, asking his blessing 
upon our work and upon the lesson we are 
about to teach. And these opportunities will 
prove to be blessed seasons of communion 
with Him and with one another. 


Isaac Shearman briefly referred to the im- 
portance of teachers’ meetings, saying that it 
was so generally conceded as scarcely to need 
more than a passing word. Especially need- 
ful were.such meetings now that experience 
has so plainly shown the value of one lesson 
for a whole school, and that lesson part of a 
series. The question of how to conduct these 
meetings was the one for practical considera- 
tion. He thought, 

I. That, as the calling is from God, and the 
grace, wisdom and strength only of his sup- 
plying, we must, first of all, ‘‘ ask,” ‘‘seek,’’ 
‘*knock,’”’—must be in the attitude and spirit 
of prayer. 

2, The teachers having come together after a 
diligent and careful study of the lesson, will 
compare notes and views, not only upon its 
subject matter, but will earnestly try to in- 
form and assist each other in how to teach it, 


3. Let the superintendent draw out from 
each teacher what he has thought to be the 
central teaching of the lesson, and the other 
principal points of the same, as well as promi- 
nent Scripture references, which the teachers 
may read in order. Let each one then show 
how he would illustrate, and apply the lesson 
in its different parts. After this, let the super- 
intendent state what has seemed to him to be 
the best way to bring the lesson home to the 
understanding and hearts of the whole school. 

4. The speaker urged a caution against a too 
critical study of commentaries and discussion 
of commentators’ opinions in teachers’ meet- 
ings. 

5. Let there be an opportunity for each 
teacher to speak of peculiar difficulties, re- 
questing the prayerful interest of the other 
teachers that wisdom may be given how better 
to manage the class, to gain the attention and 
love of the unruly, or for strength and wisdom 
to be able to guide aright the inquiring, sin- 
convicted scholar, or to build up the faith of 
the new-born babe in Christ. 


6. In conclusion, seek to be thoroughly im- 
bued with power from above, and aiming at the 
glory of Christ in the good of the scholars, 
earnestly employ every talent, every ability, 
in the work of strengthening and helping 
others, that thus the significant question, 
“Thou that teachest another, teachest thou not 
thyself?’? may be realized in each teacher’s 
blessed experience. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL INTELLIGENCE. 


[We welcome toa place in this department any 
items of Sunday-school news from any and every 
part of the wide field.] 


The Uniform Lesson Question in Brooklyn. 
—The regular monthly meeting of the Brook- 
lyn Sunday-School Union has just been held, 
in the Pierrepont Street Baptist church. The 
President, James McGee, was in the chair. 
The business before the meeting being Uniform 
Lessons for the Sabbath-schools, unusual inte- 
rest was manifested. After the reading of the 
minutes, the President called for the report of 
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, 
acommittee previously appointed to prepare 
or select a uniform ‘series of lessons for the 
Sabbath-schools of 1870. 

Rev. G. A. Hubbell, Secretary of that Com- 
mittee, then read the report adopted and pre- 
sented by a majority of the Committee. It was 
to the effect that it is not deemed practicable, 
for want of time, for the Union to prepare and 
perfect a series of lessons for the coming year 
that will be generally satisfactory; and for the 
reason that many schools of the Union have al- 
ready adopted their course of lessons for 1870. 
it was not deemed expedient for this Com- 
mittee to recommend any particular one of 
the series now: published; but they recom- 
mended the schools of the Brooklyn Sunday- 
School Union to adopt, as far as possible, one 
of the several series now published for 1870, 
on the life of Christ, as a step towards one 
uniform lesson for all the schools in coming 
years. 

A minority report was presented by T. W. 
Ladd, expressing a preference for the series of 
the ‘“‘Sunday-School Teacher,” of Chicago, 
and uniting in the recommendation of the 
majority report, that measures be adopted to 
secure a uniform series for 1871. After consi- 
derable debate, in which quite a divergence of 
opinion was manifested, and during which the 
meeting accepted both reports, Mr. Cruik- 
shanks moved the adoptich of the maiority 
report. Mr. Bell favored that report, but was 
preparing anamendment ora substitute which 
he would like to offer. Another debate fol- 
lowed on the relative merits of the reports, 
when Mr. Cruikshanks’s motion was lost, and 
Mr. Bell, having prepared his resolution, of- 
fered it as a substitute for the last part of the 
minority report, as follows: 


Resolved, Thatit isthesense of the Sunday-School 
Union that the time has come for uniform lessons, 
not only in this city, but throughout the United 
States. 

Resolved, That the editors of The Sunday-School 
Times, The Sunday-@&chool Teacher, the Berean se- 
ries of lessons, the Sunday-School Workman, and 
other Sunday-school periodicals, are most urgently 
requested to serve the Sunday-school cause by 
agreeing upon a uniform course of lessons for 1871, 
to be treated in their several periodicals as they 
deem best. 

Resolved, That the Sunday-schools of this city are 
requested in the meantime to make their arrange- 
ments of lessons with a view to the adoption of the 
lessons so prepared, if their brethren accede to the 
suggestion of the Union. 


The minority report, thus amended, was adopt- 
ed. On motion, the President, Mr. James Mc- 
Gee, and the Vice President, Mr. DeWitt C. 
Taylor, were appointed to carry out the sug- 
gestions of the report. The meeting then ad- 
journed. J. R. Mz 





Philadelphia.—The eleventh anniversary of 
St. Matthew’s Protestant Episcopal Sunday- 
school,(Joseph G. Darlington, superintendent, ) 
is announced for Sunday, December 26th. A 
delightful time may be expected. The church 
is located at Girard Avenue and Eighteenth 
Street. An effort to be present will be well re- 
»paid. 





New York City.—The monthly meeting of 
the Teachers’ Association of the Baptist Sun- 
day-School Union was held on the evening of 
December 13th,*in the Calvary Baptist church. 
The Rev. J. Hyatt Smith spoke on “Social 
Benevolence,” after which the subject was dis- 
cussed by Messrs. Stevens, Halsey, Knapp, 
Goodman, and Kemp. The President, George 
W. Hillman, read a paper from a lady, on 





Bible-Class Teaching. The following schools 
were represented: McDougall Street, Béthesda, 
Colgate Mission, Mariner, Stanton Street, 
South, Fifth Avenue, Sixth Street, Sixteenth 
Street, Thirty-second Street, Eighty-third 
Street, and Antioch. 


——+ 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 








Please consult this column every week. 





The Yellow Bill.—Last week we enclosed in 
the paper a yellow bill for every subscription 
falling due January 1, and hope that our friends 
will renew without delay, as our terms are al- 
ways in advance. Any one sending a new 
subscriber at the time of renewing his own, 
will be entitled to a fine steel-plate portrait of 
R. G. Pardee, which will be sent post free on 
application. 

New Premiums.—We have added to our List 
of Premiums for 1870, ‘‘ Wood’s Bible Animals,” 
“Osborn’s Map of Palestine,’ ‘‘Kitto’s Bible 
Illustrations,’ and other very valuable works. 
We are encouraged to know that a large num- 
ber of earnest friends of the Sabbath-school are 
making special effort to introduce The Times 
into new fields of usefulness, and in view of 
the enlargement and improvement which will 
begin with next week, we trust that their la- 
bors will be crowned with abundant success. 
A Premium List and sample of the paper in 
its improved form will be sent free on applica- 
tion, to any one who will make an effort to get 
new subscribers. 


Music for Sunday-Schools.—It is pretty 
generally known that we keep a large assort- 
ment of the music books for Sunday-schools 
that have been published during the past 
twelve years, including ‘*The Sabbath-School 
Bell,” by liorace Waters; the works of Brad- 
bury, Phillips, Abbey, Doane, Gould, Palmer, 
Perkins, Mrs. Knapp, and others. In this col- 
lection may be found something to suit the 
taste and meet the wants of almost any school. 
Of course there are preferences voluntarily 
expressed, like the following: ‘‘ Among a 
large number of Sunday-school music books 
on my table, ‘Songs of Gladness’ is in my 
view entitled to the first rank.’ Signed, 
A. B.N., Superintendent. Butstill others have 
a preference for older publications, and in 
order to meet the wants of any school, we in- 
vite an examination of the books. Specimen 
copy of ‘Songs of Gladness,’”’ paper cover, will 
be sent by mail for 25cents. A beautiful holi- 
day edition, in fine cloth, for 50 cents. 
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BOOKS. 


THESCHONBERG-CoTTa Books. Cabinet Edition. 
Seven volumes. New York: M. W. Dodd. It is 
with special warmth of commendation we call at- 
tention to these sterling works, in the handsome 
form with which the publisher has invested them. 
The “Cabinet Edition” is particularly elegant for 
presentation purposes. Printed on toned paper, 
bound in neat and shapely size, and clear in typo- 
graphy, they leave nothing to be desired. The 
beautiful case in which they are enclosed is also 
no inconsiderable attraction, especially for gift 
uses. As to the intrinsic merits of these works of 
Mrs. Charles, the reading world has already uttered 
its most emphatic verdict. Thatverdict is nothing 
but highest praise. The titles, it may be well torecall, 
are: “Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family,” 
—wonderfully opening up to us inner views of the 
great men and scenes of the Reformation ; ‘‘The 
Early Dawn,’’—being facts and legends of Christian 
life in England in the olden time—more interesting 





than romance; “Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan,”— 
dealing with the:times of Whitefield and the Wes- 
leys, and pronounced by some to be the best of the 
series; ‘Winifred Bertram,”—acharming, felicitous 
work, altogether, dividing the honor of first-prize 
with “ Kitty Trevylyan;” ‘The Draytons and the 
Davenants,” and its sequel, “On Both Sides of the 
Sea,”—fascinating stories of the @ivil War, the 
Commonwealth, and Restoration period in Eng- 
land’s history; and last, “ Mary, the Handmaid of 
the Lord, and Poems,” a book of sweet devotions, 
breathing out the tenderest emotions of the loving 
Christian heart. Taken altogether, these works 
deserve a place with the highest among: English 
classics, and the publisher is to be congratulated 
in securing the author’s special sanction for their 
publication this side of the water. 

OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS of New Testament 
Truths. By Lyman Abbott. Illustrated with de- 
signs by Dore and other eminent artists. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. The conception and ex- 
ecution of this work are very fine. The prominent 
events and histories of the Old Testament are 
viewed as parables and as prophecies—all prefigur- 
ing and pointing to Jesus Christ as the Central Fact 
of all ages. To interpret these parables and show 
the fulfillment of these prophecies by and in the 
light of the Star of Bethlehem, is the author’s aim. 
The work has been well and fittingly done. It is 
handsomely got up, vrinted on toned paper, and is 
bound in various» styles, we suppose, to meet the 
requirements of the holidays. The edition with 
gilt edges would make a beautiful gift-book. 

CHRISTUS CONSOLATOR: Hymns for the Suffer- 
ing and Sorrowing. Compiled by the Rev. A. C. 
Thompson, D. D. New York: American Tract Society. 
Sorrow claims all seasons, and even in this time of 
general joyousness, we May very appro tely 
offer the words of Christian sympathy whict a vo- 
lume like this affords. The plan is admirably suit- 
ed to meet the wants of different classes of sorrow- 
ing ones. It arranges its well selected hymns 
under such heads as Looking unto Jesus, Com- 
plaining Chided, Soul Sorrows, Loneliness and 
Danger, Bereavement, Sickness and Weakness, 
Last Hours, &c. The book is of the true Barnabas 
sort, for its abundant and rich offerings of consola- 
tion to stricken hearts. The beauty of its outward 
finish will make it very acceptable as a gift of sym- 
pathy and love at this season. 

BREAD FROM Gop. Philadelphia: American 
Sunday-School Union. A thin quarto volume for 
the holidays, having a handsome gilt exterior, il- 
luminated title-page, and ten finely colored pic- 
tures set in gilt borders. The book is designed to 
illustrate different stages in the history of bread, 
from the seed-sowing to the bountifully spread 
board. <A suitable verse of poetry accompanies 
each picture. 

UNDER THE Houuy; or, A Week at Hopeton 
Grange. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. A book 
for girls, containing half-a-dozen entertaining sto- 
ries, told by a fond mother to a group of happy lis- 
teners around a happy fireside. The time—Christ- 
mas week—and all thecircumstances and surround- 
ings, lend interest to the stories,and go to make up 
a cheerful, pleasant book. It is well got up by the 
publishers, and in season for the Christmas time, 

CARRIE’S [poL. Philadelphia: Duffield Ashmead. 
A collection of interesting stories and sketches, 
each teaching some good lesson in morals or man- 
ners, and all well written. It is an admirable book 
for boys and girls. ‘‘Beacon Lights,” by the same 
publishers, is another excellent collection, the sto- 
ries being sprightly, pointed, and healthful. The 
former is well suited for Sabbath reading. 

DowN THE RHINE; or, Young America in Ger- 
many. By Oliver Optic, (William T, Adams.) Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. This is the sixth and last vo- 
lume ofthe first series of ‘‘ Young America Abroad.” 
It concludes the story of an Academy Squadron on 
its first voyage to Europe, and tells of their excur- 
sion into Germany, and downthe Rhine, The first 
half of thé book is occupied with a graphic and ad- 
mirable portraiture of a youthful mutiny on ship- 
board, in which the author shows most emphati- 
cally that wrongs are not to be redressed by coun- 
ter-wrongs. This part of. the volume is most capi- 
tally done. The sketches of natural scenery, his- 
tory, &c., of the places touched at, make the last 
half of the book more than merely interesting. If 
all the preceding volumes of the series are like this, 
they are to be warmly commended as healthful 
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reading, and will make a wide welcome for the se- 
cond series, which is about to be issued. 

THE EARLY Cuorce. A Book for Daughters. By 
the late Rev. W. K. Tweedie, D. D. Boston: D. Lo- 
throp & Co. This admirable work for every wo- 
man’s perusing is full of rich counsels, impressed 
by many striking examples of heroines of Christian 
faith and labors. It will serve to stimulate and 
warm, reprove and encourage, and ought to be 
widely circulated in this day of inquiry into wo- 
man’s sphere of duty and privilege. 

THE STORY OF A BAD Boy. Ry T. B. Aldrich. 
With illustrations. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 
The readers of Our Young Folks will recall this amus- 
ing and interesting story. Itisaboutapretty bad boy, 
nota very bad boy,—‘‘an amiable, impulsive lad, 
blessed with fine digestivé powers, and no hypo- 
crite.” It is not the story of an impossible boy,ina 
story-book, buta real human boy.. We may besure, 
therefore, that it is full of life, fun and frolic, smiles 
and tears, etc., and that itis well worth reading. 

PomMpontia; or, The Gospel in Ceesar’s Household. 
By Mrs. Webb. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. A story of more than usual ability, 
admitting us into the interior of domestic life in 
Rome and.in Great Britain in the first century, and 
enabling us to realize how the gospel worked its 
way into the households of noble Roman and Bri- 
tish families; We commend the book as an excel- 
lent one for the Sunday-school library, It is suited, 
however, chiefly for the older classes. 

AN AMERICAN FAMILY IN PARIS. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. A chatty volume, profusely il- 
lustrated, containing descriptions of the principal 
historical monuments and places in Paris, and de- 
signed for the entertainment and instruction of 
-ehildren. , 

8 ES FROM MY ATTIC. By the author of 
“Drefn-Children.” New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
‘A capital holiday-book for the young. The author 
has some quaintnesses of style and thought, pecu- 
iiar to himself, but he carefully avoids the extrava- 
gant and sensational style, in which so many now 
indulge, as their only means of attracting atten- 

‘tion. The book is very prettily ornamented, and 
can hardly fail to please as a gift-book. 

THE SPANISH BARBER. By the author of “Mary 
Powell,” &c. New York: M. W. Dodd. An absorb- 
dngly interesting story, showing the influence of 
Bible reading in Spain, and particularly oppor- 
‘tune at the present time. 

FIRESIDE CHATS WITH THE YOUNGSTERS. By 
‘Old Merry. Philadelphia: Clazton, Remsen «& 
Haffeljinger. Parents and friends of the young 
will find in this English reprint a capital book, 
full of cheery, sensible things, that goto build up 
manly and womanly characters. A better youths’ 
book for the holidays will be hard to find. Barring 
its square shape, (and we do not know that this 
should exclude it) it would be in our Sunday-school 
dibraries more truly healthful and religious than 
‘hundreds of books that find admission there. 

Lost IN THE JUNGLE. Numerous illustrations. 
‘By Paul Du Chaillu, New York: Harper & Brothers. 
This famous traveller is becoming increasingly 
popular with the young people. He now brings 

out a third book of travels and adventures, which 
will doubtless be just as taking with the juveniles 
‘as the former volumes. It abounds in all sorts of 
exciting situations, keeps up the gorilla warfare, 
and tells of hand-to-hand encounters with the 
fierce dwellers of the jungle, besides giving no in- 
considerable information concerning the savage 
tribes of equatorial Africa. 

LITTLE RosiE Storizgs. By Margaret Hosmer. 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates, “Little Rosie’s Play- 
Days,” “Little Rosie's Christmas Times,” and 
“Little Rosie in the Country,” are three pretty 


books for very young children, giving quite natu-- 


ral transcripts of child-life,and making pleasant 
reading for holiday hours. 

ROSE AND HER PETS, By Mrs. 8. E. Dawes. New 
York: American Tract Society. A square holiday- 
book for a child, pleasingly written, in words of 
not over five letters, and printed in very large 
“two-line English” type. Of the twelve pretty 
pictures four are full-page and in bright colors. 
Rose’s pets are a puss, @ dog, and a bird. 

Who Took THOSE Coins? Philadelphia: Ameri- 
can Sunday-School Union. An excellent little book, 
giving the history of a poor boy, theson of drunken 
parents, and depicting some of the peculiar trials 
and hardships of children so situated. Many of the 





children in our mission-schools have trials akin to 
those -here described, and would be benefitted by 
seeing how the brave little fellow who figures in 
this story won his way to full success. 

FouRTEEN PfoTuURE LESSONS on the Lord’s Prayer, 
By C. R. Blackall: Philadelphia: American Baptist 
Publication Society, A large folio, in ‘stiff paper 
cover, with fourteen expressive pictures illustra- 
ting the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer. It contains 
much that is suggestive and practical for parents 
and teachers to convey to the children, as well as 
large type matter and sweet hymns and stories for 
the little ones toread for themselves. 

THE MANUSCRIPT MAN. Philadelphia: Presbyte- 
rian Board of Publication, This interesting anti- 
Roman Catholic story originally appeared in The 
Sunday at Home, London. It tells of a self-edu- 
cated, poor Irishman, who has a fondness for deci- 
phering inscriptions on ancient tomb-stones, and 
searching for rare old Irish MSS. A copy of the 
Bible in the original Irish is given to him, and is 
the means ofhis conversion. He becomes thence- 
forth a zealous apostle of the truth among the ig- 
norant, bigoted tenantry around, who through 
priestly hate are turned from loving him, to cruel 
persecution of him and his followers. 

NANNY’s CHRISTMAS. Philadelphia: Clazton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger. A pleasantly written, 
cheerful story for Christmas times, designed to 
amuse little children. ‘‘ Velvet Coat, the Cat,” and 
“Twice Tried,” are two other stories of the same 
series—the former taken from the French, and 
giving the adventures of a wonderful cat; the last 
named being more particularly suitable for young 
Episcopal readers, showing how a youth who is 
twice sorely tempted is saved by the three heavenly 
monitors—Faith, Hope and Charity. 

THE GOLDEN PRIMER. By Annie M. Mitchell. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Publication Cemmitiee. 
A reading and spelling book for beginners, such as 
might be used in Sunday-school classes which did 
not know how to read. 

Worps oF ComFonrt, for Parents Bereaved of Little 
Children. By William Logan, Glasgow. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. The high encomiums of 
the British press, and the fact that fifteen thousand 
copies of this work have already been printed in 
Great Britain, are enough to warrant its warmest 
welcome on this side the water. It is indeeda 
treasury of balm, of oil of joy, and of gatments 
of praise, to heal the sorrowing, cheer the mourn- 
ing, and lighten the spirit of heaviness. 

SEED THOUGHTS. A collection of quaint and 
pious sayings from “ Caryl’s Exposition of Job,” a 
ponderousold folio of two centuriesago. Published 
by the Presbyterian Board, Philadelphia. 

RASSELAS; Prince of Abyssinia, by Dr. Johnson; 
and THE RouND TABLE, by William Hazlitt, are 
two volumes of “The Bayard Series,” made up of 
dainty little works, printed on toned paper and 
bound in limp cloth, and gold, reviving some of the 
choicest stories and sketchesof history, biography, 
travel, poetry, essays, etc.,of a past age in litera- 
ture. Theattempt to reproduce these gems will be 
highly appreciated by the cultivated readers of the 
present reading géneration. New York: Scribner, 
Welford & Co. 

THOUGHTS THAT CLUSTER ROUND OUR HOMES, 
Philadelphia: Mrs. J. Hamilton Thomas. A little 
volume of beautiful poems, such as stir the heart 
and awaken thoughts of home and the tender me- 
mories of earlier days. Attractive in appearance 
andevery appropriate as a preseut. 

A YEARIN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. Philadelphia: 
American Sunday-School Union. A pleasant, well 
written book, giving an account of a young lady’s 
experience the first year of her teaching a class in 
Sunday-schopl. 

TRACTS IN PAPER COVERS. Two useful tracts 
have just been issued by the American Tract So- 
ciety, New York, entitled “The Empty Mind,” 
or occupation in what is good a protection from 
what is evil, by the Rev. Wm. Adams, D. D., New 
York, and ‘The Household of Peace,” by W. W. 
Newell, D. D., New York, giving excellent advice 
to parents, 

THE ScHOOL FESTIVAL. The publishers cf The 
Little Corporal have begun the issue of a little quar- 
terly magazine, designed to furnish material for 
school exhibitions, concerts, &. It is a good 
thought, and deserving of popular appreciation, 
which it will doubtless receive, It is the only thing 
of the kind that we know of, its periodical feature 





making it fresh and sparkling. All the Articles are 
orfginal, and many of them specially well adapted 
to the purpose. 50 cents a year. Chicago: Alfred 
L. Sewell & Co. 

THE AMERICAN LITERARY GAZETTE and Pub- 
lishers’ Circular, George W. Childs, Philadelphia, 
makes a splendid Christmas appearance, It con- 
tains nearly 200 pages, with pictorial illustrations 
from many of the handsomest gift-books of the 
season, | 

THE OLD FRANKLIN ALMANAC, for 1870, has been 
sent to our table by A. Winch, Philadelphia. Every- 
body knows its value, or ought to. Its diary of 
events, its necrology, list of fires, railroad disasters, 
&e., make it peculiarly valuable. 20 cents. 

THE LITTLE SOWER, is a religious juvenile well 
got up, with pictures, puzzles, enigmas, &c. 
Three editions are issued, the weekly, $1.25 a year; 
semi-monthly, 75 cents; and monthly, $1. The size 
is octavo, 8 pages weekly, making the monthly a 
magazine of 32 and 40 pages, with handsome cover, 
&c. Published by W. W. Dowling & Oo., Indianapo- 
lis, Ind, 

MAGazinges. “The Galaxy” (Sheldon & Co.) starts 
out with a brilliant programme for 1870, its editors 
and contributors counting some of the richest talent 
in the country. The Galazy spans the firmament 
of magazine literature with its owm peculiar splen- 
dor ofradiance. ‘‘The Phrenological Journal” (8. 
R. Wells) changes to a magazine form in beginning 
its 50th volume. It is much improved in appear- 
ance. “Lippincott” (J. B. Lippincott & Oo.) is out 
for January, 1870, with its beautiful type and press- 
work, making it the handsomest magazine, for 
mechanical execution, in the country—while its 
contents are of the first order in magazine 
literature. “Arthur's Home Magazine” (7. & 
Arthur) has donned a beautiful new cover, 
and ‘Once a Month” has changed its form to the 
more shapely magazine style—both real improve- 
ments. “ Hitchcock’s Monthly Magazine (Benj. W. 
Hitcheock, the musical publisher, New York) is de- 
voted to music and the fine arts, giving every 
month several choice pieces, arranged for the piano, 
$8ayear. “ Demorest’s Monthly” (W. J. Demorest, 
New York,) is already known as a leading fashion 
magazine, and is highly spoken of for its attrac- 
tions as a ladies’ parlor and household journal. $8 
ayear, ‘‘Appleton’s Journal’ (D. Appleton) closes 
its second volume, making a very choice repository 
of engravings and reading matter. ‘“Zell’s Ency- 
clopedia” keeps on in its work, which has now 
reached the article “Creation.” It is destined to 
be the most popular Cyclopedia out, 
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PRICE 36 Crs. PER DOZEN. 











This is the title of one of our most attractive 
Concert Exercises, which is being largely used in 
Sabbath-schools all over the ceuntry. The nine 
tablets so beautifully printed containing the 
mottoes: ‘ 


Love, Joy, Peace, xong-Suffering, 
Gentleness, Goodness, Faith, 
Meekness, Temperance, 
originally prepared for ‘‘The Golden Nine,” (from 
Songs of Gladness,) suit admirably in the recitation 
of either of the Exercises. Price of the Tablets $1.2. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
J. OC. GARRIGUES & CO., 
608 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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‘THE TEACHER’S CROWN 


: By JOHN 8S. HART. 

A beautiful tract for teachers, containing rich 
gems of thought/jand pointing to the reward ip 
store for’earnest laborers in the Sabbath-school 
vineyard. Price 86 cents a dozen. Send two 3-cent 
stamps for sample by mail. . 

J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., 608 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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